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A Message 
from the 
Executive Director 


oating is big in Florida. Only California and Michigan have more registered recreational vessels 

than our state. And if the current trend continues we can expect Florida’s 830,000 boats to 

increase by almost 4 percent annually. Also our lakes, bays and waterways are visited by more 
than 400,000 vessels annually which are registered elsewhere. 

There is a cost involved with being a popular boating state. Florida leads the nation in the number of 
recreational boating accidents annually, 1,292 in 1999. California was a distant second with around 770. 
Even worse, 58 Florida boaters died in boating accidents in 1999. Texas had the next highest number of 
fatalities, 45, followed closely by California with 44. 

There is another cost associated with Florida boating recreation, and though it pales in comparison to 
the human toll, it is a cost nonetheless. Boaters continue to exact a heavy toll on Florida manatees, an 
endangered species found almost exclusively in Florida, especially during winter months. Manatees are 
among the most endearing of Florida wildlife and there is great public support for manatee conservation. 

One of the greatest controversies facing the Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission (FWC) is the 
one that pits boaters against manatee advocates. Most boaters (it seems like anyway) dislike the slow speed 
zones imposed for manatee protection. My impression is that most Florida boaters don’t resent manatee 
speed zones if they believe the zones are justifiable. Since manatees may not be readily visible, boaters may 
conclude that none is around and conclude further that a slow speed zone is an unnecessary imposition. 

People focusing on manatee protection, however, believe that Florida has done too little to protect 
manatees from boats and have sued in federal court to require that more be done. They point out that 
manatee deaths due to boating continue to increase and therefore, in their view, more restrictions on boaters 
are required. Unfortunately, Florida is on pace to set a new record in boating-caused manatee mortalities in 
2000, with 43 killed by vessels through April. The highest total on record killed by boats is 82 in a single 
year, which occurred in 1999, 

As with most controversies, the opposing sides each make good points. Rules must make sense to 
people if they are to be expected to comply. People’s outdoor experience should not be impeded by unwar- 
ranted and excessive governmental intrusion. If there are speed zones where manatees rarely occur, some 
adjustments are in order. Manatee numbers are increasing in some areas, and certainly there are more than 
there were 20 years ago; more manatees raises the chance that more will be injured or killed. 

But there are also many more boaters on the water in the year 2000. The rising number of manatee 
deaths cannot be attributable to increased manatee numbers alone. Manatees continue to be found dead and 
injured in established manatee speed zones, suggesting boater compliance is not what it should be. Manatees 
are truly endangered, numbering around 2,600, and government must take action to ensure their continued 
survival. 

FWC officers will be on the water more than ever this year enforcing public safety and conservation 
laws, and FWC scientists will continue to gather information that will lead to establishing and fine-tuning 
warranted manatee speed zones. There are too many boating accidents of all kinds and we must reduce the 
costs of boating, in human terms and otherwise. All ideas on how to accomplish those goals are welcome. 


— Allan L. Egbert, Ph.D. 
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‘For the 


ove of Hunting 


By Troy Singer 


It never even mattered if we 
shot anything. Just being out 
there, trekking through the wide 
open fields, side by side with my 
older brother, made me feel alive. 


knew the big gobbler was 

close. At the end of the path in 

front of me was a small hump, 

about 45 yards away, and I knew 
he was right on the other side of it. I could 
just feel it, and by the sound of his 
gobbles, I knew he would be in my sights 
within seconds. 

I decided to take this opportunity to 
adjust my position and get ready for my 
shot. I placed my hand on the armrest of 
my wheelchair to push myself over a few 
inches. My hand slipped, I lost my 
balance and went face first into the 
ground, rolling into my gun stand, getting 
tangled in my blind and eating a little bit 
of pine needles. 

“T think we spooked him,” Dave, my 
hunting partner, said quietly. 

This was my introduction to turkey 
hunting in a wheelchair. I have loved 
hunting since I was 12 years old. I loved 
donning my camouflage gear, wearing my 
game vest, and the feeling of my 12- 
gauge Mossberg slung over my shoulder 
as my brother Brett and I hunted dove on 
a farm near our home in Mt. Dora. 

It never even mattered if we shot 
anything. Just being out there, trekking 
through the wide open fields, side by side 
with my older brother, made me feel alive. 

I dreamt of the day I would go 
hunting with my dad for bigger game — 
the elusive white-tailed buck. eal 
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But everything changed on Nov. 11, 
1984. My parents and I had moved from 
our home in Mt. Dora to south Florida 
where I was involved in a bicycle accident 
that left me paralyzed with a broken neck 
and confined to a wheelchair at the age of 
14. 

The deer hunt I dreamt about never 
happened but I still had dreams. I would 
have to work just that much harder to 
achieve them. 

My first goal was to finish school. I 
completed my freshman year in the 
hospital where I was in rehabilitation for 
more than five months. 

After that, my family decided to 
move back to Lake County where we had 
many friends, as well as my brother. I was 
reunited with the classmates I had grown 
up with and I started my sophomore year 
at Tavares High School. 

It was then that my good friend, 
David Straub, and I began working 
together to get me back to the woods to 
enjoy the sport of hunting I had missed 
for years. Back then we would load up in 
my van and head for some prime dove 
fields. I didn’t have the strength to hold a 
gun, but that did not bother me. I just 
enjoyed being out in nature with a good 
friend. 

Eventually, however, we started 
talking about trying to figure out a way 
for me to shoot. 

Time went by. Dave and I graduated 
high school and went off to separate 
colleges. We stayed in touch, but didn’t 
hunt much together. Occasionally we 
would go fishing for bass or specks. 

It seemed like every year I'd get a 
little closer to being able to hunt again. I 
just needed to figure out a way to hold a 
gun and fire it. I had been talking to other 
people in wheelchairs about hunting deer 
and I had also been searching the Internet 
for information. I was getting closer to 
that day when I would be back out there 
with a gun in my hand. 

One day Dave showed up at my 
house and told me we were going to look 
for a gun. “We have talked about you 
hunting long enough, it’s time to do 
something about it.” We found a perfect 
Limited Edition, National Wild Turkey 
Federation youth model, Remington 1100 
20-gauge shotgun at a local gun shop and 
took it out back for a test. I’d been 
waiting almost 15 years for this moment. 
Dave held the gun for me. I peered down 


the barrel, lined up the paper target in my 
sights, put my right index finger on the 
trigger and gave a squeeze. POW! Man, 
what a feeling! 

“T’ll take it!” I told the salesman. 

Now, the next challenge was to figure 
a way for me to be able to hold and fire 
the gun on my own. My father-in-law, 
Ross Moore, and I came up with a simple 
solution. A modified saw horse with a 
small lip that extended out about five 
inches towards me that gave me a place to 
rest my elbow and to steady the gun. 
Couple sprays of green, brown and black 
paint for camouflage and we were in 
business. 


I practiced shooting many times. I 
don’t have a lot of upper-body strength 
and cannot move my fingers, so I found it 
tough to hold the gun and squeeze the 
trigger in the conventional manner. I came 
up with a modified approach. I found I 
had more control of the gun if I pushed 
the butt tightly against my right shoulder, 
held the bottom of the butt steady with my 
right hand and pulled the trigger with my 
left index finger. I was ready to go 
hunting. 

But what kind? I had been dove 
hunting and read up on deer hunting, but 
then Dave started talking about turkey 
hunting, which was all new to me. In fact, > 


WH Aor 7 


Florida has fall and spring turkey hunting seasons. 
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I had never even seen a wild turkey until 
last fall when Dave took me out to the 
woods and I saw a flock of more than 40. 
That got me interested. Dave started 
educating me on turkey hunting right 
there. He told me about calling the 
gobblers in, setting up decoys, about the 
keen eyes of these birds. I bought books, 
magazines and videos on hunting this 
elusive bird.i wODt to a National Wild 
Turkey Federation meeting and became a 
member right then and there. 

Okay, I had my gun. I had a stand I 
could shoot from. I had the basic informa- 
tion on hunting turkey. I had the desire. I 
had friends willing to help me. I was 


ready to go! 
It was on our fourth hunt of my first Pinellas 
season that Dave and I finally overcame CENTRAL ZONE 


the many obstacles facing a turkey hunter 
— disabled or not. We learned a lot from 
our previous hunts, had some good stories 
as well. Now it was getting serious. These 
turkeys had gotten the best of us long 
enough and it was time for one of them to 
pay. 

Our first three hunts taught me all SOUTH ZONE 
about patience, forgetting needed equip- 
ment and spooking the birds. Dave 


learned how hard it is to push a wheel- FLORI DA 


chair through sugar sand, and I learned 


that turkey hunting is as addictive as any H U NTI N G ZO N ES «ae? o 
drug. 
We found an orange grove, owned by 


2000-2001 FLORIDA HUNTING SEASONS 


Season Northwest Central South 

Dog Training Oct 28-Nov 16 Oct. 7-26 Oct. 7-26 

Archery Oct. 14-Nov. 12 Sept. 23-Oct. 22 Sept. 9-Oct. 8 

Muzzle Loading Nov. 17-19 Oct. 28-Nov. 5 Oct. 14-22 

General Gun Nov. 23-26 Nov. 11-Jan. 21 Oct. 28-Jan. 7 

Antlered Deer and Hog* Dec. 9-Feb. 14 

Antlerless Deer Dec. 16-17 Nov. 18-19 Nov. 4-5 

Fall Turkey** Nov. 23-26 Nov. 11-Jan 7 Nov. 11-Jan. 7 
Dec. 9-Jan. 14 

Quail, Gray Squirrel Nov. 11-March 4 Nov. 11-March 4 Nov. 11-March 4 

Special Archery and 

Muzzle Loading Feb. 15-25 

Spring Turkey** Mar. 17-Apr. 22 Mar. 17-Apr. 22 Mar. 3-Apr. 8 


There is no closed season for rabbit, raccoon, opossum, coyote, skunk and beaver. 
* Wild hog may be hunted only where it is established as a game animal. 
** Only bearded turkeys and gobblers may be hunted. No turkeys may be hunted in Holmes County. 
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a friend of Dave’s. We showed up the 
evening before to pick out a good spot. 
When we drove up we saw one gobbler by 
himself and a group of five or six jakes 
huddled together in a different part of the 
grove. This was a good sign — we at least 
knew we had some birds in the area. 

I picked Dave up at about 5:15 the 
next morning and we made it to our spot 
with plenty of time to set up. I dropped 
my lift and Dave unloaded all our gear. 

Our recent hunts had prepared us 
well: we did not forget one thing this 
time. Dave situated me behind my gun 
stand and barricaded me in with blind 
material, palm fronds and brush. He set 
the decoys up about 15 yards in front of 
me — the jake to my left, the hen to my 
right. 

After about an hour and a half the sun 
began to rise over our left shoulder and 
burned away some of the haze that had 
been hanging over us. I was able to get a 
better view of what path these turkeys 
might take. 

To our left rear was a small clearing 
between the oak trees. We felt some hens 
might come up this way, and there was a 
small possibility of a tom using this path 
as well. Directly in front of me was a path 
that went all through the orange grove. If 
we had a gobbler come down this way, I 
would have an unbelievable view of him 
strutting for well over 100 yards. 


Game 


Antlered Deer 

Antlerless Deer (permit) 
Antlerless Deer (archery) 
Antlerless Deer (season) 
Hog 

Turkey (fall) 

Turkey (spring) 

Quail 

Gray Squirrel 

Rabbit 


There were so many possibilities. 
With row upon row of trees in this grove 
there was no telling where, or even if, one 
of these birds would pop up. I did not get 
my hopes up too high. 

I went over every possible scenario in 
my head. It was just about show time. 

Dave started his calling around 7:15. 
Soon we heard a hen answering his calls. 
Would gobblers respond? Would Dave be 
able to pull them from their roost more 
than 200 yards away, through this maze of 
orange groves, to our decoys? 

Fifteen minutes later question one 
was answered: they were gobbling. After 
another 15 minutes of discreet calling the 
gobbles were getting closer. Everything 
was going the way we had hoped. Was our 
bad luck finally behind us? It seemed so. 

Suddenly we heard a loud RAAATTT 
TAAAT TAT! RAAATTT TAAAT TAT! 
What the heck? No! It could not be! 
Someone was cranking up a tractor about 
100 yards to our right! 

Another tractor had foiled our 
attempts at a monster gobbler a week 
earlier during our third hunt in north 
Florida. Dave and I cursed our misfortune 
a second time. We finally saw the culprit 
at the end of the grove directly in front of 
me — a fertilizer spreader. We figured 
he'd be out there all day. 

Dave frantically called to that tom in 
the hopes he could convince him the hen 


BAG LIMITS 


Possession 


Season 


none 
permit 

none 

2 

none 

2 

2 

none 

none 

none 24 


All Florida hunting and fishing disability licenses issued prior to July 1, 1997, are 
invalid. Applications for disability licenses are available from local county tax collectors’ 
offices. Applicants need to provide either a certification of total and permanent disability 
issued by the United States Armed Forces and the United States Veterans Administration or 
a notice of award issued by the Social Security Administraton for Supplemental Security 
Income or Supplemental Security Disability Income. 


he was pursuing was still in the mood and 
it was safe to keep coming. 

After what seemed like hours, we 
finally got a response. He began to gobble 
again. He sounded like he was about 50 
yards away. Then silence. For the longest 
time the only sounds we could hear were 
the chirping of birds around us, and of 
course that horrible spreader. After a long 
wait, we heard him sounding off three 
orange trees in front of me to the right. 
GOOOBBBLEE! GOOOBBBLEE! Oh, 
my gosh! My heart pounded. My breath- 
ing became deep. I could see my breath 
coming through my netted hood in the 
cool morning air. 

I remembered the videos I had 
watched. A gobbler usually goes for the 
jake decoy, rather then the hen, in an 
attempt to show his dominance. I ever so 
slowly moved my gun towards the jake 
decoy. I kept my eyes fixed on the orange 
tree that concealed my bird. Dave gave a 
few soft purrs to lure this tom into sight. 

After a few more gobbles he emerged 
from his hiding place. There he was, in 
full strut. I had waited a long time to 
witness this. Dave, being on my right, 
whispered softly, “Shoot ‘em, shoot “em.” 
What Dave could not see, however, was 
that this was not just one giant long beard, 
but two virtually identical, monster birds. 

Of course I still had my gun sighted 
in on the jake decoy. I would just remain [> 


Charlie Heidecker 
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Lt. Joy Hill 


still until one or both of these strutting 
birds made their way in his direction. I 
waited and waited, watching this awe- 
some display of nature unfold in front of 
me. It soon became apparent that these 
birds had no need to show this young jake 
who was boss of these woods. Instead of 
intimidating the decoy jake, they were 
having their own showdown to see who 
would mate with this shy, still hen. 

I decided I had to move my gun 
towards the two massive beasts. I remem- 
bered what Dave had told me — if I must 
move, do it as slowly and quietly as 
possible. They will hang around for 
awhile, unless spooked. 

With what seemed like hours for me 


La 5 


to reposition my aim, I drew a bead in the 
direction of both birds. I tried to size up 
the beards to determine which tom I 
would take. Both looked equal. I decided 
then and there to take whichever one gave 
me the best shot. No way was I going to 
jeopardize hitting both birds. 

As they danced, my heart pounded 
even harder. I lined my sights on the 
gobbler that was to the left. I had a good 
aim at his neck, however, he was still in 
full strut. I waited. He finally stuck his 
neck out and I pulled back slowly on the 
trigger. The still of the morning was 
broken by a thunderous explosion as a red 
flame blasted from the barrel of my 20- 
gauge shot gun. The smell of gun powder 


wt 


Dave Straub, left, and Troy Singer took 15 years to plan a hunting trip. 
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filled the air. I never felt the recoil I was 
expecting from the 3-inch Winchester 
double magnum 5 shot I was using. 

The giant Osceola long beard folded 
up and fell to the ground like a sack of 
potatoes. Dave could not believe the size 
of my turkey — 16 and-a-half pounds, 
inch-and-a-half spurs, and a beard of 11 
inches. 

“T’ve been hunting for a long time,” 
Dave said, “and this is one of the largest 
turkeys I’ve seen.” 

It was not necessarily the size of the 
bird that impressed me the most, but the 
unbelievable show that I had witnessed 
prior to the shot. As long as I hunt, I may 
never see another bird that size. Even if I 
do, I will never forget my first turkey. 

I decided this was my trophy. I would 
have him mounted. Every time I look at 
that amazing wild turkey I reflect on my 
first experience of spring gobbler hunting. 
All the work, the patience, the misfor- 
tunes, the fun. It was worth it all. 

But I couldn’t have done it alone. 
Turkey hunting is more than just the thrill 
of the kill. It’s about camaraderie, being 
one with nature, deceiving a wild animal 
and always expecting the unexpected. 

Basically, turkey hunting is about 
absolutely losing your mind for one 
month a year and loving every minute of 
it. 

After waiting more than 15 years, I 
was back to hunting again. The feeling is 
one I will never forget. No matter the 
trials and tribulations one endures in life, 
we always have our dreams. I never gave 
up on mine. It paid off for me. Now I have 
another goal. Dave and I are making plans 
for the GRAND SLAM. 

See ya next spring! @ 


Troy Singer writes from Tavares. 


Joy Hill, public information director 


for the FWC Central Region was consult- 


ing editor. 


For more information about hunt 
opportunities for people physically 
challenged, contact: 

Special Youth Challenge Ministries 
at (770) 445-9816 or 

Charlesw@ CobbEMC.com and 
Wheelin’ Sportsmen of America at 
(334) 395-6300 or 1-888-832-6967 
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<Flovida 
BLACK BEAR FESTIVAL 


Saturday, September 30, 2000 
9 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
At the City Park in Umatilla, Florida 
Lake County 


Bring the whole family! 


, 


a. 


# LORIDA BLACK BEAR FESTIVAL 


e Meet Jim Fowler of Mutual of Omaha’s 
Wild Kingdom 


¢ Visit with Florida authors at the Author’s Corner 


¢ Get Teddy healthy at the “Teddy Bear Repair 
Clinic” 


¢ Take a field trip into bear habitat 
¢ Enjoy presentations, music and storytellers 


Brought to you by: 

Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission, Defenders 
of Wildlife, Umatilla Chamber of Commerce, City of Umatilla, U.S. 
Forest Service, Florida Chapter Sierra Club, Walkabout Adven- 
tures, Inc., Wildlife Foundation of Florida, Inc., Black Bear 
Reserve and Sumter Electric. 


For more information contact Cheryl McPherron at (407) 
295-1411 or check our Web site at www.flbearfestival.com. 
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‘Lestival 
tor BEARS 


By Ann Morrow 


‘The small town of Umatilla, south of the 
Ocala National F ovest, once again will host 
a festival celebrating the black beay. 


BLACK BEAR 


Betsy eas 


ast year about 5,000 people participated in field 
trips, listened to presentations and enjoyed a fun, 
family day learning about a shy, non-aggressive 
Florida native. 

Christine Small, coordinator of the Habitat 
for Bears Campaign for Defenders of Wildlife, one of the festival 
organizers which includes the Florida Fish and Wildlife Conserva- 
tion Commission (FWC), said this year’s festival, scheduled for 
September 30, is focused on the role of the black bear as an 
indicator of a healthy ecosystem. 

“Bears are ambassadors for the protection of Florida’s bio- 
diversity,” said Small. 

Loss of habitat is a key issue affecting the long-term health of 
the Florida black bear. There are about 2,000 bears roaming the 
state, a dramatic decrease from the estimated 12,000 bears that 
lived here 100 years ago. The decline, primarily attributed to 
habitat loss and unregulated hunting prior to the 1950s, prompted 
the state in 1974 to list the species as threatened, except in the 
Apalachicola National Forest and Baker and Columbia counties. 

Florida is among the most rapidly developing states in the 
nation. More than eight million acres of forest and wetland have 
been cleared and developed in the last 50 years. The Florida black 
bear, a subspecies of the American black bear, once roamed the 
entire peninsula and panhandle. Today it is found only in scattered 
populations. The largest of these live in the Ocala, Apalachicola 
and Osceola national forests, on Eglin Air Force Base in the 
northwest part of the state and in the Big Cypress Preserve in 
southwest Florida. 

Bears are big eaters (see page 29), and in order to find the food 
they need they will wander through a wide variety of habitats that 
are home to many other animals. A healthy bear population is an 
indicator of healthy habitats for many plants and other animals. 

People who have studied the plight of the Florida bear raise 
concerns about the size and distribution of the bear habitats. For 
example, bears in the Ocala National Forest will travel along 
“wildlife corridors” south into the Wekiva River area northwest of 
Orlando and northeast into the St. Johns River region. The corri- 
dors are often private unprotected lands. The press of growth and 


Top left: An impressive bear festival sign welcomed 
visitors at last year’s event. 


Below: Jim Fowler, left, speaks to an audience. 


Eric Hoeppner 
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development may result in more and 
wider roads through bear habitat and 
heavier traffic, which increases the 
likelihood that bears will be injured and 
killed. By mid-June of this year 30 bears 
had died from injuries after being hit by a 
car or truck. Last year such accidents 
claimed the lives of 81 bears. 

There are other risks for small, 
isolated bear populations, such as the 
Chassahowitzka and Glades/Highlands 
populations. Bears in these areas are 
vulnerable to genetic inbreeding, disease, 
drought and devastating hurricanes. And 
of course, across the state, contact with 


humans can also create problems for the 
black bear. These are among the issues 
that will be addressed at the Umatilla 
festival. 

Festival-goers who participate in a 
field trip will have a chance to learn how 
to look for clues left by bears and see 
demonstrations on how bears are caught 
and fitted with radio collars. Presentations 
will include the importance of properly 
storing food for pets and disposing of 
garbage. Bears have an excellent sense of 
smell and proper storage won’t tempt 
them to stray from a natural diet of plants, 
nuts, berries, insects and small animals. 


peey Asjeg 


“Bears dependent on artificial sources 
of food cross dangerous roads and are 
more likely to be hit by cars,” said Small. 
“Regular offenders have to be moved or, 
in extreme cases, euthanized (killed).” 

There will also be information 
presented on a DNA analysis project 
being conducted by the FWC. 

“Before this study, our estimates of 
the number of black bears in the state and 
in individual populations have been 
circumstantial, rather than scientific,” said 
Thomas Eason, coordinator of the FWC’s 
Black Bear Management Section. 

DNA samples are gathered by placing 
hair snares in the Ocala National Forest. 
When a bear enters a baited site it will 
brush up against strands of barbed wire 
that snag some hair. The hair is collected 
and sent off to a lab for DNA analysis. 
Results of the first 150 samples are still 
pending. The analysis is expensive, but 
accurate. The information provided by the 
analysis will help state biologists develop 
a plan to manage the Florida black bear 
population. 

For more information about the 
Florida Black Bear Festival, point your 
browser to www.flbearfestival.com or 
contact Cheryl McPherron at 
(407) 295-1411. @ 


Ann Morrow is a frequent contributor 
to Florida Wildlife. 


IWH Aor y7 


Above: Bear biologists will be available to answer questions. 
Top photo: Entertainment is an extra treat at the Bear Festival. 
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Fighting Fire with Fire 


A Homeowner's Perspective 


Text and Photographs by Doug Alderson 
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Fon the fire’s heart, a clear 
y bluish-red flame emerged and 
~ began spinning like a 

Ms tornado. “I’ve seen one whip 
across a wildfire,” said a Florida Division 
of Forestry worker helping with a pre- 
scribed burn on my property south of 
Tallahassee. “It was moving so fast that 
we couldn’t stop it.” 

I had never seen a fire twister before 
and it struck me as something special, like 
the rainbow of a fire, not something seen 
at every burn. 

Spawning the twister was a man- 
high wall of flame advancing across the 
ground, driven by wind and dry fuel. 
Standing along the dirt road that leads to 
my home, the fire struck me as beautiful, 
yet untouchable, beneficial and yet 
potentially devastating, especially to 
human structures. One was the rustic 
wooden house that I had built on five 
wooded acres. My wife and daughter and 
I had moved to the country to be close to 
nature, away from city sprawl and noise. 
The possibility of wildfires had never 
really crossed our minds, that is until the 
summer of 1998, the worst summer for 
wildfires in recent Florida history 
(Florida Wildlife, November-December 
1998). More than 2,300 wildfires flared 
up, burning half a million acres and 
destroying or charring 368 homes and 
businesses. Thousands had to flee their 
homes; entire towns were evacuated. 
Millions of dollars in timber were lost and 
millions more were consumed in fighting 
the blazes. Since that time, our rural 
neighborhood was designated a high-risk 
area for wildfires, thus the reason for the 
Florida Division of Forestry’s involve- 
ment in reducing fire hazards through 
prescribed burning. I knew about the 
benefits of fire, having worked as an 


Spawning the twister was a man-high wall of flame advancing 
across the ground, driven by wind and dry fuel. 


environmental educator. Now I was seeing 
fire first hand. 

I watched the fire spread laterally and 
leap for dried vines and overhanging 
branches. The wind shifted suddenly, and 
the fire responded like a horse to reins. It 
seemed alive, it must be alive, I thought, 
as I watched the flames spread. Years of 
accumulated leaf litter, pine needles and 
branches were being consumed at a rapid 
rate. I felt confident, however, that the fire 
would not jump the eight-foot-wide fire 
lines plowed by fire managers around my 
property. Plus, yellow-clad forestry 
personnel roamed the perimeter with 
water trucks to douse any errant flames. 
The decision to burn is based on weather, 
wind, humidity and time of year. Winter 
and early spring are generally considered 
safer times to burn areas with a heavy 
build-up of organic material, especially in 
residential areas. 

Once fire passes through an area, 
clumps of black and gray ash make an 
unusual mosaic pattern on the ground. 
Trees, shrubs and the entire forest floor 
are charred. It’s as if everything has been 
painted black by some macabre artist. 
Then there is the smell: burnt wood, 
grasses, pine needles, leaves, sweet in that 
it is natural, a smell as old as the very first 
living forest and accompanying forest fire. 
Stumps and fallen logs smolder long 
afterwards, sometimes for days, I would 
find out. Fortunately, the main body of 
smoke disperses quickly. I experienced no 
breathing difficulties during my burn, 
despite having a history of asthma. 

In looking across blackened lJand- 
scape after a recent fire — whether 
intentionally set or not — it is difficult to 
see any potential benefits. One has to 
imagine what lies below the surface, and 
project ahead. There are the roots of [> 
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thousands of still living plants now hidden 
from view. It’s like shaving off the tops of 
icebergs to create a smooth sea. All of that 
black and gray ash is organic material 
now converted into useful nutrients for 
future plant growth. Fire also exposes the 
soil and opens up groundcover flora to 
increased sunlight, further stimulating 
diversity and lush plant growth. With fire 
as the master sculptor, many upland 
forests can resemble rich open prairies 
with trees, similar to how early pioneers 
described the pristine longleaf forests they 
first encountered. 

Soon after a fire, grazing animals 
such as deer, rabbits and gopher tortoises 
all gorge themselves on succulent new 
plant growth, and so their predators 
benefit as well. The plants attract insects 
and produce seeds and blossoms, and 
these in turn attract an array of bird life. 

In pre-settlement times, lightning-set 
fires spread over great expanses of upland 
forests, sometimes for weeks, until 
reaching a river or large wetlands. These 
low “cool” fires would occur every three 
to five years. Other types of ecosystems 
would burn periodically, but not as 
frequently. Gopher tortoises and their 
commensal animals — snakes, lizards, 
mice and many others, over 100 different 
species in all — would race down their 
protective burrows at the first sign of fire. 
Other animals would either outrun the 


flames, climb high into the canopy or 
simply fly away. Very few animals were 
caught in these slow-moving fires. The 
smell of smoke would trigger a long- 
ingrained sense of alarm. 

Native Americans learned to use fire 
for their own purposes, often burning 
areas near their encampments to attract 
grazing animals and to eliminate cover for 
enemies. It was only in more recent times, 
beginning in the 1930s, that fire in the 
woods was viewed as a bad thing. A 
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group known as “The Dixie Crusaders” 
preached the message of fire suppression 
in the South with religious fervor. 
Smokey the Bear continued the anti-fire 
crusade, and forests were soon being 
smothered by dense growth that shaded 
out life-giving sunlight. Human develop- 
ment and agricultural practices further 
denuded and fragmented forests. Yet fire 
is a pesky elemental force. Eventually it 
returns, and with vengeance. Throw ina 
drought and years or decades of accumu- 


It can take years or 
decades for an area to 
recover after a hot 
wildfire. This 
photograph was taken 
days after a huge 
wildfire scorched most 
of Bradwell Bay 
Wilderness Area in the 
Apalachicola National 
Forest in 1998. 


Animals such as gopher 
tortoises depend on fire 
to open up the pine 
woods and stimulate 
lush plant growth. 


lated bone-dry organic material, and the 
prescription is there for disaster. A 
lightning storm or even a carelessly 
thrown cigarette butt or a hot car exhaust 
pipe can start a wildfire that forms a 
seemingly unstoppable head of flames 
more than a hundred feet high. 

Prescribed burning is the best 
preventive medicine — literally fighting 
fire with fire. While Florida still has vast 
public and private forest lands that can be 
burned in large chunks, the key to 
reducing wildfire hazards also lies with 
the small landowners. These are forests 
that wrap around houses and schools, 
community centers and entire towns, dry 
upland forests like those in my neighbor- 
hood. 

On my property, plants began to 
sprout from ash within days after the fire. 
Grass emerged first, especially wiregrass, 
followed closely by arching bracken 
ferns. Wiregrass grows in large clumps or 
bunches; each rounded blade resembles 
baling wire. It is an ancient remnant of 
upland longleaf forests that once covered 
most of the southeastern coastal plain, an 
ecosystem so devastated by logging, 
development, and yes, by fire suppression, 
that less than two percent remains. 


Wiregrass is especially useful in spread- 
ing fire quickly and efficiently. It is the 
phoenix of southern fires as it only 
sprouts tall feathery seed stalks after a hot 
spring or summer fire, as if the plant 
knows that mineral soil will be exposed 
for seed germination. 

What I look forward to most after a 
burn is the profusion of wildflowers, 
especially the purple blazing stars and 
small white summer farewells of the fall 
season. Fire is like the farmer who 
prepares a bed for planting, while nature 
provides a rich profusion of seeds. 

Fire can reveal many things about the 
land, especially its history. On my 
property I found a previously unknown 
footpath that skirted the rim of a dry 
sinkhole, unused in the 15 years that I had 
been there. I also found vestiges of the 
turpentining industry, where men once 
“cat faced” the pines with angular slashes 
to collect sap. The fragments of their red 
pottery collecting pots, known as Herty 
cups, stood out like strange holiday 
ornaments on black and gray snow. Other 
refuse could easily be seen, too, some not 
welcome, like beer bottles and rusted cans 
from unthinking former neighbors. A 
major clean-up was in order. 


Soon after the successful burn on my 
property, friends, neighbors and relatives 
became interested in having their proper- 
ties burned. They visited, walked the land 
with me, and asked lots of questions. In 
turn, I walked their properties with them 
and helped to flag the ideal routes for fire 
lines. In some cases we simply raked a 
wide fire line where the forest was too 
thick for the tractor, and where sensitive 
plants or trees needed to be avoided. In 
one instance a neighbor wondered if fire 
had been suppressed on his property too 
long for it to be of benefit to native plants 
and animals. A thick mass of small 
hardwood trees had shaded out most of 
the understory. Just then, a young gopher 
tortoise crawled out as if to say, “We’re 
still here. Help!” 

Forestry officials were responsive to 
my neighbors. If they weren’t out fighting 
wildfires, they were more than willing to 
burn an area to reduce fire hazards and to 
benefit native plants and wildlife. Forest- 
ers estimate that at least six million acres 
should be prescribed burned annually in 
Florida to avoid devastating wildfires, 
such as those that occurred in 1998. For 
those living in an upland environment, 
their motto seems to be “Burn now under 
controlled conditions, 
or burn later.” After 
all, fire has been 
shaping Florida 
landscapes for 
millenia, and it will 
continue to shape 
them one way or the 
other. 

Fire twisters are 
memorable sights, 
but they can only be 
deemed positive 
under the right 
circumstances. @) 


Doug Alderson is 
a free-lance writer, 
photographer and 
environmental 
educator in the 
Tallahassee area. 


Fires help keep native 
longleaf forests like 
these open and healthy 
with a lush 
groundcover. 
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2000 ‘Florida WOildlif$e 
Avé Contest 


rae 


ree Top Lookout — Florida Panther, by Pat 

Tadena is this year’s first place winner of the 

Florida Wildlife 2000 art contest. Tadena 
prefers using soft pastels. The artist stated, “Of all mediums I 
prefer soft pastels to oils or acrylics. The soft pastels bring 
more life and radiance to portraits. Composition, correct 
color and anatomy are very important, which the pastels 
make easier to achieve.” . 

The subject of Tree Top Lookout was painted at Lions, 
Tigers and Bears, Inc., in Ft. Myers. The award-winning 
Tadena travels throughout the country exhibiting in art shows 
and looking for subjects. Tadena has taught high school art 
for 15 years at Lodi, California, after completing her under- 
graduate degree in art from the University of California, 
Berkeley. She has since operated her own art gallery and has 
been on the art circuit. 

The Florida Wildlife 2000 art contest netted an exciting 
variety of art and technique. The newly reformatted contest 
freed the artist from the restraints of the former annual cover 
art competition. On the next five pages enjoy natural Florida 
as interpreted by Tadena and the honorable mention winners: 
Gregory Biolchini, Snowy Egret; Linda Thompson, Swept 
Away — Dolphins; Stephen Koury, Marsh Call — Red-winged 
Black Bird; K. B. Bostwick, Bathing Beauty — Alligator; 
Edward Takacs, Black-Crowned Night Heron; and John 
Nelson Harris, Northern Pintails. 

See page 19 for a special opportunity to acquire a print alec tae 
of Tree Top Lookout. > eos dsr 
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TREE TOP LOOKOUT — Florida Panther 
by Pat Tadena 
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SNOWY EGRET by Gregory Biolchini, Ft. Myers 
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MARSH CALL — Red-winged Black Bird 
by Stephen Koury, Lakeland 


BATHING BEAUTY — Young Alligator by 
K.B. Bostwick, Punta, Gorda 
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2001 Art Contest 
The deadline for the 2001 

Florida Wildlife art competition is 
May 16. For contest rules and 
guidelines either call Florida 
Wildlife at (850) 488-5563, FAX a 
request to (850) 488-8974, check 
the FWC Internet site at 
www-.state.fl.us/fwe/ or write us 
at 620 South Meridian Street, 
Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600. 


BLACK-CROWNED NIGHT HERON 
by Edward Takacs, Miami Lakes 


NORTHERN PINTAILS 
by John Nelson Harris, Groveland 
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Image approximately 12 x 17 inches 


Special Print Offer 


This beautiful rendition of a Florida panther titled Tree Top Lookout — Florida Panther by Pat Tadena is now 
available for a limited time exclusively through Florida Wildlife. Each print is signed and numbered by the artist 
and can be yours absolutely FREE. Simply purchase three 1-year ($36) new, renewal or gift subscriptions (plus $2 
shipping and handling) and we’ll mail you a copy of this stunning print. All orders must be prepaid. Make check or 
money order payable to: Florida Wildlife and mail to: Circulation Office, P.O. Box 6150, Tallahassee, FL 32314- 
6150. Please allow 6-8 weeks for delivery. 


A Subscription for MYSELF Gift Subscription #2 

Name Recipient’s Name 

Address Address 

City City 

State/Zip State/Zip 

ee! a es New___ Renewal _—s—s 1: year ($12) 
New Renewal____ 1 year ($12) 


Gift Subscription #1 Lo 

Recipient's Name 

Address 

oo Cee ge iLDLIFE 


State/Zip 


New Renewal 1 year ($12) Florida Wildlife 


P.O. Box 6150 
Tallahassee, FL 32314-6150 
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By Clayton Martin 


“es pecs,” as they are commonly known in Florida, and “Crappie,” in other regions, are a schooling 
a fish. They travel and feed in schools. Find one, and there are sure to be others nearby. 

Their favorite hideouts are among fallen tree limbs, around stumps and sunken logs or in a 

SJ back eddy where the water is still. They are sometimes found deep, and other times almost on top 
of the water. 

The catching is the easy part; finding them is more difficult. A fish finder is a great asset. Once the fish are found, 
then gently drop your anchor and enjoy the action. Usually the fish will move on after a few minutes, then you will 
have to resume your search for them. 

I hope when you find them you will remember they are really a dumb fish, even though they are: “Always in a 
school.” They hardly know when to stop biting. Take just enough for your family and perhaps some for a friend. They 
don’t freeze very well. They tend to be rubbery and chewy after being frozen for any length of time. 

I have fished for specs all my life in North Florida, and indeed in many other parts of the United States. Live 
minnows are the best bait, if you have the fish located. If you are unsure where they are located, then trolling very 
slowly with a ‘Hall Fly’ or some other type ‘jig’ will usually do the job. 

In the past we seldom ever fished for them in the winter. It was just too cold for comfort until the advent of super- 
warm clothing. Oh, we had diehards who fished during the winter, but it was much nicer sitting behind a large tree, 
sheltered from the wind, waiting for a squirrel, or a deer to come by than sitting in an open boat tossed about by a cold 
north wind. 
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I fished Lake Talquin in the late 
1930s when it was a paradise for all kinds 
of fish. I caught specs by the hundreds, as 
did my father and brothers. We ate all we 
caught as soon as we could clean and 
cook them. We didn’t have refrigeration 
or any other means for preserving them. 

I’ve had equally good luck in the 
Ochlockonee River, which feeds Lake 
Talquin, from the Georgia border to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Speckled perch are a 
prolific breeder and can withstand a lot of 
fishing pressure without significant harm 
done to them. Their armor of sharp fins 
protects them when they are small from 
predators. 

Specs weighing over three pounds 
have been caught from Lake Talquin and 


Illustration 1 


Illustration 2 


the Ochlockonee River. I personally 
haven’t caught one that large, but I know 
some anglers who have, or they say they 
have. My largest one was probably less 
than two pounds, but I am always hopeful. 
When I get into a school of fish and string 
several that size, I have enough for myself 
and some to give to friends, too. 

My wife usually goes with me, and 
when I catch several, she will say: 
“Clayton, that’s enough.” Most times I 
will continue to fish if the action is real 
hot, but I will release those that are unhurt 
to ensure a continuing supply. 

I don’t scale my specs; instead, I fillet 
them. I find that if the skin is left on they 
tend to be a little strong. The meat is 
similar in texture to the bass or a war- 
mouth perch with flaky, white flesh. They 


are very tasty when salted lightly, dusted 


with cornmeal and dropped into hot 
peanut oil until they are golden brown. 

Some anglers don’t like specs 
because they have a lot of spines, making 
cleaning them difficult. Don’t pass them 
up because of that. Fillet them. It’s quick 
and easy. Here’s how: 

Using a thin-bladed knife, make a 
diagonal cut running from just behind the 
head to just behind the dorsal fin. Work 
your knife into the cut at an angle, then 
cut along the backbone toward the tail. 
Don’t cut the fillet off entirely. When the 
tail is reached simply flip the fillet over 
and slide the blade between the meat and 
skin, and with a slight sawing motion 
separate the meat from the skin, this time 
toward the head. Do the same with the 
other side, and you will have a fish ready 
for the frying pan. It will take you a few 
tries to become proficient, but you will 
eliminate the pricks from those awful fins. 
Bon Appetit! @ 


Clayton Martin writes from 
Monticello. His e-mail address is 
martinc @hcsmail.com. 


How To Fillet a Fish 


1. Hold the head of the fish steady on the filleting board 
with the back of the fish towards you. Then make an 
incision through the back of the head to the backbone. 
Turn the blade so its is running along the backbone. 


2. Steady the fish by placing your left hand along the fillet 


in the direction of the tail. Then glide the blade along the 


backbone to the tail. 


the other fillet. 


3. Turn the fish over and repeat the procedure to remove 


4. To remove the rib bones and cavity lining, make an 


incision under the bones at the top of the fillet. In a single 
action move the blade of the knife down in the direction of 
the bones and gently lift to make a clean cut under the rib 
bones. Trim further to remove the cavity lining. 


Illustration 3 
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Where to Find 
BLACK CRAPPIE 


The black crappie, also known as speckled perch, speck and papermouth, is a 
highly favored target for fishing enthusiasts. Here’s this year’s list of the top-10 crappie 
spots in Florida including a phone number and an FWC biologist to contact for more 
information. 


1. TURKEY LAKE 

A 339-acre lake just off International Drive in Orlando has become a favored crappie 
spot. Although lacking a launching ramp and pier, bank fishers find luck near brush 
and rock piles. Jim Sweatman can be contacted at (407) 510-0925 for details. 


2. LAKE HARRIS 

You may catch some hard-fighting sunshine bass while targeting speckled perch in 
this 13,788-acre lake on the Oklawaha Chain at Leesburg, according to John Benton 
(352) 742-6438. 


3. LAKE MONROE 
This 9,400-acre water body near Sanford is regaining its reputation as a quality 
crappie lake. You can reach Joe Jenkins at (904) 985-7880. 


4. LAKE TALQUIN 

Located west of Tallahassee, this 8,800-acre reservoir, which produced the current 
Florida record for crappie (a fish weighing 3 pounds, 13-1/4 ounces), is always high 
on any speck anglers agenda. For up-to-date information contact Rich Cailteux at 
(850) 627-9674. 


5. LAKE OKEECHOBEE 

Dan McCall (941) 763-4666 suggested the mouth of the Kissimmee River, Govern- 
ment Cut, Harney Pond Canal, Fisheating Bay and the Rim Canal for the best 
results. 


6. LAKE WIER 
Crappie disappeared from this 5,685-acre lake south of Ocala in the mid-1980s but are back 
in healthy numbers said biologist Sam McKinney (352) 732-1230. 


7. TENOROC FISH MANAGEMENT AREA 
Think quality when venturing here for crappie, especially in the lakes, advised 
Dannon Moxley (941) 499-2421. 


8. LAKE WALK-IN-WATER 
Located east of Lake Wales, this 7,523-acre lake gets high marks for its super speck hauls. 
Contact Marty Mann (941) 648-3202 for details. 


9. LAKE MARIAN 
Shallow 5,739-acre Lake Marian, located east of Haines City, appears on most lists of top-10 
speck sites. Mikel Hulon can be reached at (407) 846-5300. 


10. LAKE ISTOKPOGA 


Tom Champeau (941) 648-3202 is always “high” on Istokpoga’s crappie fishing because the 
lake consistently posts high crappie catch ratios. 
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KIDS 


e very first time six-year-old 

y Tyreck Chandler put a fishing 

line into the water he caught 
a fish. The Tallahassee youth’s introduc- 
tion to fishing came when he attended a 
Kids Fishing Clinic put on by the 
Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission (FWC). Until then, he had 
never expressed an interest in fishing. 
When his older brothers and some 
neighborhood friends decided to go the 
clinic, Tyreck tagged along. Then, as 
luck would have it, after he lowered his 
line into the water he quickly felt a tug. 

“T got something,” he shouted. His 
wide-eyed friends ran to his side and 
Tyreck pulled his trophy out of the 
water. While he stood on the dock, 
posing for pictures with his catch and 
beaming with a smile as wide as the 
Gulf, his older brother shook his head in 
a mixture of surprise and awe. 

“Man! Do you believe that? All 
these people and Tyreck gets the first 
one,” said 13-year-old Quinn. 

More than 100 children attended 
the Kids Fishing Clinic in Carrabelle in 
June. The clinic is part of an outreach 
and education program by the FWC. 
Fishing is a lure to get the kids to listen 
to lectures on responsible angling, 
conservation and habitat protection. At a 
series of workstations the youngsters 
participated in demonstrations on knot- 
tying, casting, dehooking and releasing 
fish. 

Intermingled with the hands-on 
fishing techniques are lessons about 
conservation. “Our goal is habitat 
conservation and ethical angling,” said 
Rich Abrams of the Division of Marine 
Fisheries. “If they walk away knowing 
that, we feel like we’ ve achieved our 
goal.” 

The Where Fish Live Station was 
set up under a banner declaring “NO 
HABITAT, NO FISH. GET IT?” There 
the children heard a short talk about 
stewardship of natural resources and 
how to practice conservation. Some of 
the information was basic: such as not 
tossing trash in the water, the impor- 


FISH CARRE 


By James Call 


tance of following fishing regulations 
and why one should release a fish one is 
not going to eat. 

A habitat trailer featured an 
interactive display showing the relation- 
ship between marine habitats and 
animals. It contained information about 
seagrass, mangroves and corals. 

The children listen politely while 
FWC biologists talked about how to be 
a responsible angler. The staff tried to 
engage them, calling on them by name 
to answer questions, asking questions 
that required more than a yes or no 
answer. But it was clear some of the 
children were biding their time until 
they could try their luck at fishing. After 
all the workstations were visited, the 
children were rewarded with a rod and 
reel to keep and directed to the dock 
where there was live shrimp for bait and 


Tyreck displays the first fish caught at the Carrabelle “clinic. 


a small army of volunteers waiting to 
help them bait their hooks and master 
the art of casting. 

Tyreck is among the more than 
17,000 children who have attended a 
kids fishing clinic in the last five years. 
The FWC has three goals in sponsoring 
the clinics: to provide children with a 
positive fishing experience, teach how 
to fish properly and instill a sense of 
responsibility in preserving natural 
resources. Money for the program 
comes from the Federal Aid in Sport 
Fish Restoration Program and the 
Florida Foundation for Responsible 
Angling. @ 


Check the calendar on page 33 for 
upcoming Kids Fishing Clinics. 


” 
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estled along 
an intra- 
coastal water- 
alimniroc way just south of Venice 
is a small relatively un- 
known nature center. 
The 85-acre Shamrock 
Park is managed by the 
Sarasota County Parks 
N ATU R F (ss E N TE R and Recreation Depart- 
ment. It is open year- 
round and there is no 


Text and photos by Dave Smith admission fee 
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Shamrock features many wax 
myrtles, sand live oaks, Chapman oaks, 
scrub oaks and slash pine. Its open areas 
contain pockets of cabbage palm and saw 
palmetto. Also scattered throughout the 
park are areas of the invasive Brazilian 
pepper (Florida Wildlife, May-June 
1999). 

The low growing wax myrtle pro- 
vides both food and shelter for birds and 
small animals. Tree swallows, yellow- 
rumped warblers, mockingbirds and red- 
bellied woodpeckers feed on the fruit. The 
various oaks provide acorns and nesting 
sites for both birds and animals. 

Shamrock Park offers various 


activities and programs for the public, 
including monthly bird walks, instruc- 
tional classes in a large nature center and 
a fenced playground for small children. 
There is a 1.2 mile handicapped acces- 
sible nature trail with numerous covered 
picnic tables and shelters. 

A walk along the trail provides 
opportunities to see numerous species of 
plant, animal and bird. It is not uncom- 
mon to encounter a bald eagle, osprey, 
black vulture, rufus-sided towhee, 
warbler, mockingbird, cardinal and scrub 
jay while strolling along the paved trail. 

A hiker along the intra-coastal 
waterway may see a brown pelican, 
double-crested cormorant, blue heron, 


Page 24: One of the nature trails that run 
through Shamrock Park Nature Center. 


This Florida scrub jay, left, and gopher 
tortoise, below, make their home in Shamrock. 


An intracoastal waterway runs along the nature center. 


great egret, bottle-nosed dolphin and 
manatees. 

But in my opinion the gopher tortoise 
and the scrub jay are the park’s most 
notable attractions. The gopher tortoise 
digs its burrows in the soft sandy soil 
throughout the area. These burrows can be 
up to 50 feet long and 15 feet deep. 
Abandoned gopher tortoise holes are used 
by more than 360 species, including 
beetles, owls and bobcats. 

The park is home to five families of 
scrub jays. The scrub jays, members of 
the crow family, select partners for life 
and raise large families. The young, non- 
breeding birds often remain with the 
family for up to five years. They are very 
territorial, yet social. If you pause along 
the nature trail several scrub jays may 
come along to check you out. 

A photographer will want to have a 
lens in the 24-28mm range and a medium 
to long telephoto lens. A photographer 
with a 28-80mm and 75-300mm will be 
well-prepared. A polarizing filter is 
recommended. 

Shamrock Park is a great place to 
spend a day picnicking and watching the 
abundant wildlife. @ 


How to Get There 
From Interstate 75 take exit 36 to US 
41. Go south on US 41 for six miles to 
Shamrock Drive. Turn west on Shamrock 
Drive and follow it for 1.5 miles to the 
Shamrock Park Nature Center. 


VENICE 


Sh, 
Moc, Drive 
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A Camper's Checklist 


Before leaving home for an extended visit in the great outdoors, check to see 
that you packed what you'll need. 


Money for campsite and other expenses 


Camp Equipment 

tent 

stakes 

ropes 

tarp 

ax, hammer and hand saw 
pocket knife 

lantern and batteries 

work gloves 

trash bags 

sleeping bag, air mattress, ground pad or cot 
blankets & pillows 


Hygiene 

towels and wash cloths 

wash tub and sponges 

big bowl for washing dishes 

lotion & sun screen 

insect repellent, sprays and candles 
toilet paper 

soap for dishes, body and clothes 
toothbrush and toothpaste 

comb and brush 

personal items & medicine 


Cooking supplies 
drinking water 


block of ice or dry ice 
charcoal, propane 
wooden matches 

cooking utensils 

plastic silverware 

plates 

tea kettle/pot to boil water 
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Clothing 
hiking boots or athletic shoes 


sandals for camp and beach 
bathing suits 

rain gear 

sewing kit 


Miscellaneous 

Weather radio 

First Aid Kits (one for camp and one for hikes) 
Snake Bite Kits (one for camp and one for 
hikes) 

water bottles/canteen for hikes 

backpacks for hikes 

balls, nets, etc., for outdoor games 
compass 

chairs 

camera and film 

maps 

whistle 

notebook and pens 

bag for dirty clothes 


BOOK REVIEW 


Fishing Florida 

Kris Thoemke 

400 pages (Helena, Montana, Falcon 
Press Publishing Co., 1995) 

$18.95 

ISBN: 1-56044-231-X 


A bible on fishing in Florida has 
been written. Kris Thoemke’s Fishing 
Florida is the ultimate reference for 
novice and expert anglers. The book 
describes over 600 fresh and salt water 
fishing sites based on extensive inter- 
views with local experts. 

This comprehensive 400-page soft- 
cover guide not only advises where and 
when to fish in Florida, but also how to 
be successful. Thoemke interviewed 
seasoned guides and charter boat 
captains who provided him with expert 
tips on everything from locating fish to 
selecting the right rod and reel. Intro- 
ductory chapters detail angling ethics, 
safety factors, basic fishing tackle for a 
variety of situations and tips for locating 
25 of Florida’s most sought-after 
species of game fish. 

The guide gives a detailed overview 
of the fishing conditions for every part 
of the state and directions to hundreds 
of productive places to fish. Thoemke 
divides the state into seven regions each 
covered in separate chapters. He breaks 
down each region into sections, using 
the region’s county lines as boundaries. 

Fishing Florida includes special 
charts and tables to track the monthly 
availability of key species throughout 
the year. With this guide, readers will 
discover piers, bridges and fertile waters 
accessible only by boat. A list of the 
important boat ramps, Loran and GPS 
numbers will enable anglers to spend 
more time fishing and less time seeking 
access to the best sites. 

Mark Sosin, producer and host of 
Mark Sosin’s Salt Water Journal, said, 
“Fishing Florida looms as an instant 
classic, the ultimate reference for 


beginning and experienced fishers alike. 
No other volume provides even a 
fraction of the information contained in 
Fishing Florida.” 

Kris Thoemke’s reputation is well 
established in Florida’s outdoor sporting 
world. He is the host of Florida Out- 
doors, a talk radio show now in its ninth 
year, and host and co-producer of 
Exploring Florida, a popular PBS 
television series. He brings academic 
knowledge as well as practical experi- 


—————————o———OOO 


ence to the pages of Florida Fishing, 
with his Ph.D. in marine biology and 40 
years of fishing the waters of Florida. 

Fishing Florida is a FalconGuide, a 
series of outdoor recreation guidebooks 
published by Falcon Press. Fishing 
Florida costs $18.95 and is available 
from local booksellers or Falcon Press 
at 1-800-582-2665, P.O. Box 1718, 
Helena, Montana 59624. @) 


— Reviewed by Mark Trainor 
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very successful team has a 
FE: guy. Someone you 

know who will come through 
in a pinch, on a moment’s notice. In the 
Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission (FWC) Central Region 
Hunter Education Program, that guy is 
Frankie Bright. The 55-year-old 
Titusville resident’s enthusiasm as a 
volunteer and hunter-ed instructor has 
earned him quite a reputation. 

“You have to watch what you 
mention around him in casual conversa- 
tion,” said Hunter Education administra- 
tor Greg Workman. Bright is the kind of 
person who when given the ball just 
runs with it. A few years ago he was 
named area co-ordinator for hunter 
education in Brevard County. When an 
instructor was needed for a class in 
nearby Seminole County, Bright took 
over that county as well and then added 
Osceola County to his workload. The 
FWC offers at least three courses 
annually in each county. Bright sched- 
ules six sessions per county per year. 

This is an important service for 
people who want to hunt. State law 
requires anyone born after May 31, 
1975, to pass an approved hunter 
education course before purchasing a 
hunting license. Each year about 10,000 
people attend these classes each taught 
by volunteer instructors. Bright has 
distinguished himself from among the 
600 active volunteer instructors. In the 
past 18 years 5,172 people have 
attended his classes. 

“T’ve been around guns all my life,” 
said Bright. “I’ve seen too many kids 
get hurt. Every kid I educate, that’s one 
less kid that will get hurt.” 

Bright is generous with more than 
just his time. Admire an empty fish tank 
in his garage or a hunting knife on a 
bench and he has been known to hand it 
over to the admirer. Have a group of 
Boy Scouts unable to make a scheduled 


By James Call 


Hunter Education Volunteer of the Year 
Frankie Bright 


Tim Donavan 


Frankie Bright was honored in May by the FWC as the Hunter Education volunteer of 
the year. Pictured left to right are: Vic Heller, FWC assistant executive director; Ed Tyer, 
Hunter Education administrator; Bright; and Greg Workman, Central Region Hunter 
Eductation administrator. 


hunting class and Bright will re-arrange 
his schedule and invite them out to his 
hunting camp for instruction. 

‘“He’s a unique individual with a 
heart of gold,” said Workman. 

Bright has been a volunteer for 18 
years. He first got involved in the 
program as a favor to a friend, a 
volunteer instructor who had to quit the 
program because of a job transfer. 
Bright assisted with that class and now 
he’s been at it for so long that he’s 
teaching the children of some of his 
former students. 

His work produces many unseen 
benefits throughout the central region. 

“I’m responsible for 12 counties,” 
said Workman. “Frankie takes care of 


three of them, which allows me to focus 
on the counties that need help. I don’t 
have to worry about those three. Frankie 
is there.” 

“T believe in this program,” ex- 
plained Bright. “It’s all about safety. 
The gun is not the enemy. It’s the person 
who is behind it. If we teach them right 
then maybe we won’t lose them.” @) 


To attend a hunter-ed session near 
you, call a regional FWC office (phone 
numbers on page 32) for date and 
location. 


To renew your Florida hunting 
license call 1-888-HUNT-FLORIDA 
(488-8356) 24 hours a day. 
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The FLORIDA 
BLACK BEAR 


Illustrated by Lizabeth West 


body, short tail, rounded ears, plantigrade feet 

(i.e., both heel and toe make contact with the 
ground when walking in a manner similar to humans) and 
five toes on its front and hind feet. They are much quicker 
than their appearance would suggest and can run up to 30 
miles-per-hour for short distances. 

It is estimated there are more than 500,000 black bears 
scattered in 35 states and Canada. The black bear preferred 
habitat includes forests with occasional open areas such as 
meadows. 

They will eat virtually anything edible. Vegetables are 
about 75 percent of a diet that includes berries, flowers, 
grasses and sedges, herbs, tubers and roots, and nuts of all 
kinds. The remaining portion includes small mammals, fish, 
ants and other insects and honey. To eat as much as a big 
bear, a human would have to eat 50 hamburgers and 12 
large orders of french fried potatoes each day. 


T= black bear (Ursus americanus) has a heavy 


° Ii) 
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The number of cubs in a litter ranges a, to a maximum of four. At 
birth the cubs are blind, have little hair and are tiny. They weigh from 8'/2 to 
11'/2ounces. Virtually helpless, they are, however, able to move sufficiently 

f to suckle on their mother. Her milk is rich in calories, containing over 20 
} > percent fat. In contrast, human milk contains only about 4 percent fat. 
Cubs will stay with their mother for at least a year. Their survival is totally 
@ (V4 dependent on the skill of the mother in both protecting them and teaching 
them the basics of what to eat, where to den and how to cope with danger. 
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MANATEE, limited edition of 750; image size 18” x 27”; sheet size 22” x 31” 
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Ben Essenburg “Prints 
Just in time for holiday giving... 


, 4 a ou may order special signed and numbered 
A f A prrints by wildlife artist Ben W. Essenburg 
e/ through a partnership of Wildlife Founda 
&* tion of Florida, Inc., a not-for-profit founda- 
tion, Florida Wildlife magazine and Ben Essenburg. One- 
half the cost of each print is donated to the foundation for 
the benefit of the art, photograph and writers fund at 
Florida Wildlife. 

Please send a check or money order to the Wildlife 
Foundation of Florida, Inc., Ben Essenburg Prints, PO 
Box 11010, Tallahassee, FL 32302. The prints are $80 
each. There is a $10 shipping fee per order (plus $5.60 tax 
per print for Florida residents). Multiple prints may be 
shipped as one order. Please include daytime phone 
number and provide a physical address. No box numbers 
please. Shipments will be sent flat via United Parcel 
Service. 


LOCAL COLOR, limited edition of 750 signed and numbered prints; image size 18” x 27”; sheet size 22” x 31” 
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CONSERVATION UPDATE 


Compiled by James Call 


ES 

New limits on largemouth bass for Lake Walk-in-Water in 
Polk County and Lake Istokpoga in Highlands County took 
effect on July 1. The new regulation prohibits harvest of fish 
from 15 to 24 inches in length and reduces the bag limit to 
three largemouth bass per day, only one of which may be 
greater than 24 inches. The FWC instituted the regulation to 
preserve the quality of the fishery in the two central Florida 
lakes. 


THE SEARCH FOR PARTNERS 
The National Corporate Wetlands Restoration Partnership 
is looking for business partners to restore coastal wetlands. 
Corporate partners help select which projects to fund. The 
federal government will match up to $4 for every $1 donated 
by business. For more information check the Coastal America 
web site at www. csc.noaa.gov/coastalamerica/. 


TURTLE TACTICS 

The governor and state cabinet issued a resolution in June 
recognizing the work and dedication of Florida marine turtle 
permit holders, volunteers who monitor sea turtle nesting 
beaches. The network of permit holders is composed of 
individuals belonging to conservation organizations and 
research institutions. The resolution also designated the months 
of June through October as sea turtle protection months in 
Florida. 


MANATEE DECAL 

The 2000 manatee decal is available for a $5 donation at 
county tax collector offices throughout the state. Artist Dann 
“Spider” Warren contributed his talent to the manatee protec- 
tion fund-raising effort. The full-color decal sporting a “Protect 
Florida Wildlife” theme is waterproof and designed to stick to 
boats and other vehicles. Money raised from the manatee decal 
promotion goes to the Save the Manatee Trust Fund. The 
campaign typically brings in more than $100,000 to the 
program. 
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SPORTSMEN AGAINST DUMPING 
CLEANUP SCHEDULED 

The Second Annual Sportsmen Against Illegal Dumping 
trash cleanup is Saturday, September 16, from 7 a.m. until 1 
p.m. at the Richloam Wildlife Management Area in Sumter 
County. 

The group is working towards restoring the area. Last year 
the cleanup attracted more than 250 hunters and other outdoor 
enthusiasts who removed about 20 tons of trash from the 
wildlife management area. For more information please call 
the Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission at 
(352) 732-1225. 


Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission 
Regional Offices 


NORTHWEST 

Lt. Colonel Louie Roberson, director 
3911 Highway 2321 

Panama City, 32409 

(850) 265-3678 


NORTHEAST 

Lt. Colonel Julie L. Jones, director 
Route 7 

Box 440 

Lake City, 32055 

(904) 758-0525 


CENTRAL 

Lt. Colonel Robert B. Butler, director 
1239 S.W. 10th Street 

Ocala, 34474 

(352) 732-1225 


SOUTH 

Lt. Colonel Greg Holder, director 
3900 Drane Field Road 
Lakeland, 33811 

(941) 648-3203 


EVERGLADES 

Mark Robson, director 
8535 Northlake Boulevard 
West Palm Beach, 33412 
(561) 625-5122 


TTD (850) 488-9542 
Wildlife Alert! 


Report wildlife law violators on land and water 
by calling 1-888-404-3922 


CONSERVATION UPDATE 


gy \ 
Ask The Lieutenant 


Lieutenant: 

I need some information about the Perdido Key beach 
mouse. I live on the beach and I think some of these fellows 
are living in my garage. If they are protected, I would not 
want to harm them. 

Thanks for your help. 

— J.T. 
JT 

I appreciated your concern for an endangered animal. 
But the mice living in your garage are intruders. They are 
almost certainly not Perdido Key beach mice. The beach mice 
live almost exclusively in dunes among sea oats. They almost 
never frequent human dwellings. They are much lighter in 
color than the common house mouse. There are two very 
small populations of Perdido Key beach mice totaling fewer 
than 100 mice. Most of them live in the remote eastern end of 
Perdido Key and a few have been relocated to the Perdido Key 
State Recreational Area. 

The animals in your garage are most likely either house 
mice, a species that is common in dwellings, or cotton rats, a 


species also common around houses and at the beach. 
— Lt. 


Lieutenant: 

I am active duty Navy recently stationed at NAS 
Pensacola. Am I eligible to pay the resident’s fee or do I have 
to pay the non-resident fee for my hunting/fishing licenses? 
Also, where do I purchase my licenses? 

—JR. 


JR: 

Military personnel such as yourself stationed here in 
Florida are considered residents for the purpose of hunting 
and fishing licenses and other permits. Some of the places to 
go to obtain licenses include the county tax collectors office, 
Walmart, sporting goods stores and Mike’s Gun Shop in 
Ensley. You can also get the hunting and fishing licenses by 
telephone. Call 1-888-FISH-FLORIDA (347-4356) 24 hours a 
day. You must have a credit card, and it costs $3.95 more, but 
the neat thing is you’re given a code number which allows you 
to begin fishing and hunting immediately. 

Good luck. Welcome to Florida. And thanks for your 


service to our country. 
— Lt. 


Sept. 16-17 
Sept. 16-17 


Sept. 22-24 
Sept. 22-24 


Sept. 30 
Sept. 30 - 1 
Oct. 7-Oct. 1 
Oct. 7-8 
Oct. 13-15 
Oct. 14-15 
Oct. 14-15 
Oct. 28-29 
Nov. 3-5 
Nov. 4-5 
Nov. 10 
Nov. 11 


Nov. 12 


CALENDAR 


Tampa Boat Show, Tampa 
Florida Sportsman Fishing Show, 
West Palm Beach 

Call of the WILD, Ocala 
Southern Classic Outdoors Show, 
Panama City 

Florida Black Bear Festival, 
Umatilla 

Florida Sportsman Fishing Show, 
Tampa 

A Day in the Woods, 

West Palm Beach 

Hunt for Reds in October, 
Titusville 

Birding and Wildlife Festival, 
Marathon Key 

Florida Sportsman Fishing Show, 
Miami 

Shallow Water Fishing Expo, 
Orlando 

Boat Show & Kids Fishing Clinic, 
Fort Lauderdale 

Project WILD/Outdoor Adventure, 
Ocala 

Florida Sportsman Fishing Show, 
Orlando 

Chuck Lamar Tournament, 

St. Petersburg 

Kids Fishing Clinic, 

St. Petersburg 

Groundbreaking for Great Florida 
Birding Trail, Merritt Island 


For more information contact a regional FWC office listed 


Wit or ioe 


on page 32. 


Coming in the November-December Issue: 


¢ Joe Budd Learning Center 
¢ Port Manatee Hatchery 
¢ Annual wildlife photo winners 


